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EDITORIAL. 


Very Happy New Year to you all. It 
. is our sincere wish that 1949 will see 
an improved JAZZ JOURNAL; more 
pages and more pictures. This can only come 
about in one way. More subscriptions and more 
shop accounts. We asked for your help a few 
months back and some of you rallied nobly to 
the cause, but it was not enough. ‘ We urgently 
need new accounts. It has been our experience 
that wherever we are able to place monthly 
orders, it doesn’t matter how small they may 
be, the magazine sells. Let us therefore have 
the names of the shops in your area at which you 
buy your records. If you like to approach them 
on our behalf and get an order, we will see that 
you do not lose by your efforts. But the main 
thing is that by helping us you will help your- 
selves: With an enlarged circulation, which new 
accounts will give us, we shall be able to enlarge 
the magazine and give you more jazz news each 
month. 

Some of you reading this may think you see 
the writing on the wall and may say to your- 
selves, here is another jazz magazine which is 
going to late the Bedouins, fold its tent and 
slip. away silently into the night of forgotten 
things. You are wrong, my friends, we are not 
going to fold. In the short space of our existence 
as a Jazz monthly we have done exceedingly 
well. You, as subscribers and friends, seem 
pleased with our efforts ; we think we improve 
with each month and in addition — and this is a 
mighty important point — we have behind us 
an excellent firm of printers, who besides doing 
their work rather. better than well, co-operate 
with us to their fullest extent and desire as much 
as we do to see this magazine become a nationai 
jazz institution. 

WE HAVE A NEW STOOGE. 

You will notice in this issue that there has been 
a change in the Assistant Editorship. Doug. 
Whitton, who has served us valiantly and well, 
has had to give up his post as acting unpaid 
assistant to the underpaid Editors. The reason 
for this is that his doctor has warned him to keep 
typing and writing to a minimum. His eyesight 
has been giving him great trouble and it is our 
sincere wish that he makes a speedy recovery. 
Thanks, Doug ! 

We have been. lucky enough to obtain, in his 
place, the services of Alan Newby. Alan is a 
young man with z keen appreciation of jazz 
music. It is our certain opinion that Mr. Newby 
will be one of the coming generation who will 
make their mark on the jazz world. 
FUNCTIONS. 

A couple of jazz functions came to our ears 
this past rnonth. Firstly the Dixieland Ball as 
organised by the Camel Agency and secondly 
the first jazz concert sponsored by the National 
Federation of Jazz Clubs. The former took 


place at the Seymour Hali and rather over- 
bounded in talent. Music was provided by Harry 
Gold and Freddy Randall — two fine bands, 
but rather of a muchness as far as the lay public 
are concerned. In addition there were a heap 
of variety acts who came, sang, danced and went 
with bewildering rapidity. In short, it was a 
case of too many legs in one ballroom, but we 
know that the Organisers will learn from their 
experience. 

The Federation Concert took place at South- 
ampton and here again it was a case of taking a 
lesson the hard way. From a music angle every- 
thing (well, nearly everything) was excellent. 
The Humphrey Lyttelton band played as well 


as they have ever done. Humphrey himself was .- 


little short of tremendous, but the great thing 
was that the band played as a unit. They have 
now become a jazz band with a being and 
personality belonging to themselves alone. It 
is a fine thing to have happened in England. 
BEANE’S ON THE BEAM. 

The Time Of Your Life. Don’t miss seeing this 
excellent adaptation of Saroyan’s stage play of 
the same name. It is a delightful piece of whimsy 
and full of-the most infectious humour. It is not 
often a film pleases us ali the way through, as 
this does, and it will be a long time before we 
forget one superb shot of the “‘ drunkard ’’— he 
is last seen bemusedly standing behind the tuba 
player of a Salvation Army band, hicoughing 
gently, and right on the beat. In addition there 
is much fine piano playing from a coloured boy 
by the name of Reg Beane. We know nothing 
of this Beane, except that he played the part in 
the stage play, but he certainly knows what jazz 
is all about. Don’t miss this one! 


REG BEANE. 


DEAR BORIS. . 

In answer to our criticism of Boris Vian, the. 
renowned French author, jazz critic and cornet 
player, in our November issue, we have just 
received the following delightful letter. It is 
printed as received, except for the deletion of a 
few naughty adjectives. 


** My Beloved Sinclair, My dear Tom, 

** You were very rude to me in your November 
issue and although I deserve it, printing my name 
to the left of Panassie’s was tough. But ! stili 
love you in spite of your venomous attacks 
against my private life. Tell me, isn’t it better 
to spit on the graves than on the living people ? 
And why do you call pornographic a book in 
which the hero only sleeps with girls ? Don’t 
you like girls? But let me answer your 
comments. 


“‘(i) Even if your Article derising Ray Nance | 
was written by your American correspondent, 
it was printed in England. Anyway the Ameri- 
cans have no sense of humour either, or else 
they would have killed Woody Herman instead 
of employing him in the film New Orleans. They 
— also have done something about Stan 

enton. 


"Shp 8 ded Napol ic, that was an 
error —! intended to sound like God, and my 
reasoning was not reasoning, it was the truth ! 


(iii) My statement about Graeme Bell was 
intended to be an “‘ antiphrase,’’ as the Greeks 
say. 1! was happy at the Band’s choice of tunes. 
1 meant that the Dixiecats too often stick to the 
old and boring pieces. Jimmy Archey told me 
that what they liked in the old days was to find 
a new tune and try and get something out of it, 
but most of the modern dixiefans don’t do that. 


**(iv) 1 don’t play bebop on my horn. Its 
much too.difficult for me, boy. You need lots 
of technique and | blow a manurial cornet. 
What I’m trying to play is something in the 
1930-1940 manner ... that’s not bop. 


**(v) When I said “le curieux | was speak- 
ing about jazz, but you in reply refer to my book 
— brute! It is not fair to tell your readers that 
lam a pornographer. My book has not been 
published in England, but | shall be pleased to 
send copies (English translation) to anyone in 
exchange for Cubano be or bop. 


“* Anyway it was good to have a laugh together, 
but don’t be touchy with me, for what | write 
about jazz or anything else is of no importance. 
In a hundred years we'll all be dead. 


“1 kiss you all with pure lips and pure soul. 
BORIS VIAN.” 


Thanks for the laughs Boris, it is good to find 
someone who doesn’t take jazz too seriously. 
Write us an article sometime soon wil! you ? 


THE EDITORS. 


|" has always seemed strange to me that 
there are comparatively few collectors in 
this country interested in blues singers. Even 
the most broad-minded of enthusiasts appear 
to avoid them like the plague. Except in the 
case of Bessie Smith, who was one of the 
very few genuine folk singers ever to become 
popular — and even she had to die before she 
achieved anything like the appreciation that 
was her due. What is the reason for this 
lack of interest? After all blues shouting goes 
straight to the basic root of jazz, being one of 
the earliest forms of musical expression (I 
refer to jazz when making this statement). 
Over a period of years, | have taken a census 
of opinion and have carefully tabulated the 
objections raised by lovers of good jazz to this 
form of singing. Before proceeding to analyse 
these objections, | should explain that | have 


TALKIN’ FROM THE HEART. 
Words on vocal-blues 
By DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER. 


confined my investigation to JAZZ fans, and 
have left the “‘ frantic fringe ’’ (both ancient 
and modern) severely alone. | have tried to 
steer an evenly balanced course, and have not 
influenced my ‘‘victims’’ in any way ; 
although | half way to being a purist 
myself ! 

Let me endeavour to paint a composite 
word picture of the collector to whom my 
questions have been directed. He is -the 
average collector, a broad-minded purist (if 
you will pardon the contradiction in terms). 
His favourite musicians are Jelly Roll Morton, 
Johnny Dodds and of course, Louis Armstrong. 
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His outlook is not narrow, however, far from 
it, for he numbers in his collection examples 
of the work of Bix, Tesch, and the rest of the 
great white school of players. He takes a 
genuine interest in modern jazz, provided it 
IS jazz and not mere noise.- In fact, nearly 
every form and style is to be found in his 
collection. The notable exception being the 
blues in vocal form. 

Let us now consider the arguments which 
have been brought forward by my ‘‘ average 
collector.’’ Hereafter referred to as ‘‘ A.C.’” 
Briefly they run as follows ; ‘‘| am afraid | 
cannot get.along with blues singers. Their 
voices are unmusical and the sentiments they 
express are always the same. They become 
monotonous. They are forever singing about 
their ‘no good man’ (or woman) who has 
packed up and left them. Never any variation 


: 


on the old worn out theme.”’ 

Now at first glance this appears to be a 
sound and reasonable objection and if it were 
true there would be very little case to answer, 
but | submit that the whole argument is false 
and bears little relation to the true facts. Let 
me take A.C.’s criticism point by point. Is it 
true that blues singers have unmusical voices? 
My answer is, to use a phrase of a famous ex- 
member of the Brains Trust ’’; all 
depends on what you mean by unmusical.’’ 
On what standards is A.C. judging ? Pre- 
sumably he considers Morton, Dodds, and 
Armstrong musical. He must do or they 
would not be among his favourite musicians. 

Judging by ordinary European or classical 
standards, Morton, Dodds, and the rest would 
be rated as musical clowns or worse, but 
nobody but a very un-informed listener to 
jazz would dream of comparing Afro-Ameri- 
can folk music with the classical form we know 
in Europe. 

The question which now arises is, how then 
does A.C. want his blues singers to sound ? 
Does he desire them to water down their 
style to the “‘Tin Pan Alley ’’ standard 
Does he want to hear the late Bessie Smith 
singing like Miss Vera Lynn, or Texas Alex- 
ander crooning in the manner of Mr. Frank 
Sinatra ? No, of course he does not ! 

The art of blues singing is very subtle 
(although more often than not the singer is 
unaware that he is doing anything clever. He 
is singing from the heart). | suspect that half 
the misunderstanding of these artists comes 
from careless listening. People will not take 
the trouble to get to know the record they 
hear if it does not contain an accompaniment 
by Armstrong or Ladnier, and if it does then 
the poor singer never even has a chance of a 
hearing ; all ears are tuned to the musical 
background. 

At first hearing, such artists as Leroy Carr, 
Tommy McLennon and Blind Lemon Jefferson’ 
(to name three of the finest) do sound strange 
to the inexperienced ear, but constant playing 
by the listener will soon remedy this. He will 
gradually realise what a wealth of artistry is 
concealed beneath the surface. Theindividual 
tricks of phrasing, the ever so slight change of 
intonation, and above all, the complete 
sincerity with which they sing. There are 
bad singers among them, of course, just as 
there are bad instrumentalists who have cut 
records in the jazz style. There are probably 
more bad blues singers on wax than any other 
type of artist. The reason for this is not hard 
to discover. It is due to the fact that scores of 
vocal blues have been issued on the “‘ race "’ 
lists of the various companies. To supply the 
demand for these singers (a demand which 
came chiefly from the great negro population 
of America), talent scouts were employed to 
find the artists to swell the over-filled ‘‘ race’’ 
sections of the catalogues. Frequently — 
but not always — the talent spotters lacked 
the understanding of their subject ; hence 


the varying quality of some of the lesser known 
singers. There ARE many hundreds of great 
folk artists (known and unknown) to be 
heard on the labels of the American compan- 
ies. The following names come to the fore 
whenever blues singing is mentioned ; Big 
Bill Broonzy, Leadbelly and the more sophis- 
ticated, but equally wonderful, Josh White. 

Lastly let me deal with the statement that 
the ‘‘ sentiments expressed are always the 
same.’ Now this just won’t hold water. 
Blues lyrics are the most varied of all folk 
songs. It is true that a great number of them 
dea! with the sad story of disappointed love, 
but is equally true to say that they cover the 
whole range of human emotions and every 
aspect of negro life. 


There are blues about murder, jealousy, 
hate, love, sex and liquor. There is the 
famous Bessie Smith record Backwater Blues 
(Parlo R2481) which deals with one of the 
most awful floods in the history of America, 
when the Mississippi river overflowed its 
banks in the year 1882 and 85,000 people lost 
their homes. Bessie learnt this fine blues 
from Ma Rainey, and to-day it has become a 
classic. What a vivid description of a flood. 
Has it ever been-bettered in any other song ? 
| doubt it ; 


When it thunders and lightens an de wind 


begins to blow, 
There’s thousands of people ain’t got no place 


to.go. 

Backwater blues done caused me to.pack my 
things an’ go 

"Cause my house fell down an { cain’t live 
there no mo’. 


Some lyrics contain a naive sense of humour 
which have a charm that is very hard to resist. 
James Rushing sings some lines which go far 
back into the early days of jazz singing ; 

My first name is James, my second I’ve never 

been told (repeat) 

I’ve been chasin’ pretty women, Lord since | 

was twelve years old. 

The blues can express contempt in a most 
biting manner, as the following lines will 
show ; 

Now there’s one kinda woman that | call a 

whore ; (repeat) 

Put her creeper in bed, let her husband sleep 

on the floor. ; 

When dealing with the colour bar, blues 
singers can be very bitter and | find the 
following verse very moving ; 

A nigger and a white man playing seven up 

(repeat) 

Nigger win the money, Lord skeered to give 

it up. 

“* Jim Crow "’ verses are numerous and all 
of them are burning indictments of a social 
system that is a disgrace to a supposedly 
civilized nation. This is not the time or place 
to write on the evils of the colour bar, but 
no student of jazz can fail to realize the 
position of the negro in the Deep South and 


unhappily in a lesser degree, in other parts of 
the world too. 


Space does not permit me to quote many 
examples of blues lyrics, but there is some 
very beautiful poetry to be found hidden 
away in these traditional verses. One of the 
most moving comes from Red Neison in 
Crying Mother Blues (Bruns 03508). |! have 
only space to quote one verse ; 


Tombstone’s my pillow, graveyard gonna be 
my bed (repeat) 
Blue sky gonna be my blanket, 
An’ the pale moon gonna be my frien’. 
Those few lines seem to me to be very 
beautiful, and there are scores of blues stanzas 
equally charming. 


It would be a strange world if we all liked 
the same things, and we cannot all like the 
blues ; but all | expect of the critics is to 
listen a little more carefully next time they 
hear a ‘‘race’’ item. | urge them to play 
the record several times before condemning 


the singer and the song. I cannot do better 


than to finish with a quotation from lain 
Lang’s fine booklet, ‘‘ Background of the 


| Blues.” Mr. Lang says ; ‘* The blues is not 


the whole of jazz, but the whole of the blues 
is jazz.’’ Those are fine words, and their 
truth cannot be denied. The whole of the 
blues IS jazz. 


Our claim to the best Stock of 
JAZZ and SWING RECORDS 
in Great Britain can be confirmed 
by a visit to 
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Paramount. 


[t seems to us high time that someone 

tackled the Paramount race series and 
defined it once and forall. Possibly, of course, 
no one is interested. We ourselves have the 
Columbia 14000-D series and the OK 8000 
series, both nicely completed (bar OK 
8081 !), wasting away in our library, and our 
complete listings of the various Victor race 
series‘have been published here and there by 
that discriminating jazzman Traill. Some- 
time or other we shall return to Victor for 
we have all the main details of the ‘‘ race’ 
records issued prior to the inauguration of 
the ‘‘ race ’’ series. 

Meanwhile (unless John Steiner beats us to 
it), we propose, in 1949, to delve into Para- 
mount, month by month, and find what’s 
missing. For January we charge into the 
first hundred issues and these are the ones 
we know nothing about at all : 

12004 12019 12027 12051 12062 12074 12096 
12054 12079 
12055 
12058 

We had hoped that ‘‘ New Hot Disco- 
graphy” would have helped us in this 
endeavour, but N.H.D.”’ is not particu-. 
larly concerned with earthly matters. It 
merely reprints what earlier editions have 
included, adds a few extra matrix numbers, 
and takes a bit of the cream from ‘‘ Index to 
Jazz.”” One learns very little from 
** N.H.D.”’ in the matter of the first hundred 
issues in the Paramount race series or in any 
other matter as far as these two misguided 
antiquarians are concerned. 


The first problem is to decide whether the | 


series started at 12000 or 12001. We believe 
that 12001 was the first release, but we should 
like to have collectors’ views. After all, the 
Columbia 13000-D and 14000-D both com- 
menced at those numbers respectively, and 
the OK 40000 series started at 40000, a fact 
of which Oliver collectors will be well aware. 
On the other hand, all the evidence we have 
ever secured indicates that the OK race 
series started at 8001. What of Paramount ? 

And now a word about the early matrix 
series used by Paramount. A casual glance 
at our catalogue would suggest that there 
were at least six over the first hundred 
issues ; but closer scrutiny reveals only one 
that should be taken into serious account. 
This is the series that started, presumably, 
at 1100 (although it is conceivable that it was 
a continuation of an early 3-figure series used 
in the 20000 catalogue series). Our own 
first listing is 1105 Downhearted Blues by 
Alberta Hunter at 12005). The series ran 
quite regularly apart from the apparent fact 
that, having reached 1199, it skipped to 1300. 


COLLECTORS’ 


By JOHN DAVIS and GREY-CLARKE. 


STUFF 


Obviously it was the main series and covered 
the recordings made by the New York 
Recording Laboratories, Inc., specifically for 
their own Paramount label. 


The extent of the other series may be 
deduced at will from the following details 


taken from not unreliable sources : 
12003 Harlem Harmony Kings (matrices al04 


and al05). 
12007 Sissle and Blake (matrix 156). 
12012 Alberta Hunter * (matrices P 
125-3 and P 
121-2). 
12015 Monette Moore (matrices A 987 
and A 988). 
12028 Monette Moore (matrices 5047 
and 5 
12076 Wiseman Sextette (matrices 6057 
and 6058). 


It could be argued that somehow or other 
the first four above all belonged to the same 
series and that the two last were in.some sort 
of integrated series. At this stage we our- 
selves do not know what to think beyond 
remarking that the matrices of 12012 smack 
of Black Swan with which we shall deal in due 
course. The information on 12015 is the only 
crumb we have picked up from the new 
Delaunay table and it fits nothing. No! The 
explanation to our mind is that records 
bearing matrix numbers outside the normal 
series were bought in from other enterprises 


_ of which there was, at the time, a super 


abundance. This is only a theory. Facts are 
what we want. ‘ 

Next, in connection with the records 
which have managed to enter our catalogue, 
we should appreciate information on the 


following : 
12007 Lonesome Monday Morning Blues (1181) 
Alberta Hunter. 
What was the acc. ? 
12008 You Can't Have/Why Did You...? Alberta 
unter. 

What was the acc., and what were the 
matrix numbers ? 

12014 Bring Back The Joys/A Darned Good Man. 
Alberta Hunter. 

The first side was issued on BS 2008 
(P 124-2) and the acc. was by Hender- 
son’s Novelty Orchestra. What of the 
other side ? 

12025 I'm Through With You/2 a.m. Blues. Josie 
Harley. 

It has been suggested that Josie Harley 
was, in fact, Josie Miles and that these 
titles were accompanied by piano. 
Who was the pianist ? What were the 
matrix numbers and who was Miss 
Harley ? 

12030 Gulf Coast Blues/Downhearted Blues. 
Monette Moore. 

What was the ace. and what were the 
matrix numbers ? 

12049 Stingaree Blues/You Can't Do What... 
Alberta Hunter. 

Is ic true that Fats Waller provided piano 

acc., and what were the matrix num- 


bers ? 
12057 Jelly’s Blues (1432)/Good Man Blues (1433). 
Edna Taylor. 
This is alleged to have been acc. by piano 
and cornet. Who were they ? 


Finally, as an instance of the devilry pre- 
valent in the early twenties, I’m Going Away 
Just To Wear You Off My Mind by Alberta 
Hunter and Eubie Blake was issued in April, 
1923 on 12096 and again, some three months 
later, on 12043. The matrix in each case was 
I111 but on the earlier issue our copy came 
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from the third master, while the first was 


used on the later release. It is bad enough 
having to chase Paramounts on to National, 
Puritan, Claxtonola, National, Triangle and 
Harmograph not to mention the outer 
reaches of Resona, Rainbow and so on, but 
it becomes too bad when one has to run round 
in circles chasing Paramounts on to other 
Paramounts ! This reminds us that some one 
will have to look into the Hunters on 1200! 
and 12010. It appears that Don’t Pan Me on 
the former bore matrix number (1109) 
precisely the same as that used on the latter 
for Don’t Talk About Me ! 

We like to have some of the records we 
talk about, but in the case of Paramount it is 
somewhat difficult to speak authoritatively of 
some 1300 issues when only a few over a 
hundred lie in our archives. We appeal to 
readers for personal knowledge and if we can 
clear the blanks we will start the full listing in 
this column if no ond objects to it. In this 
connection we hasten to say that anyone who 
writes to us on Paramount will get a ready 
answer. 

2. Autograph. 

Further to our previous comments, Roy 
Voysey (of Portsmouth) and Bert Whyatt (of 
Shipley) draw our attention to Autograph 
626 on which the Stomp Six recorded Why 
Couldn’t It Be Poor Little Me ? and Everybody 
Loves My Baby. Blackstone mentions this 
along with a personnel embracing Spanier, 
de Faut and Stitzel, but gives no matrix 
numbers. Whyatt and Voysey, however, 
supply these (149 and 148) respectively, and 
Voysey reminds us that both titles were re- 
issued on Session 5 with the comment “‘ So 
somebody must have it somewhere !’’ We 
wonder where! + 

By the way, Whyatt says in passing that 
Au 607 (Morton’s Weary Blues/Tiger Rag) was 
supposed to have been re-issued on Session 4. 
“« Index to Jazz ”’ confirms the supposition, 
but ‘“* New Hot Discography ”’ knows it 
not. Whyatt enquires whether we know of 
anyone who has even seen a copy or owns 
one? Dowe? 

John Randolph of Fulton, Is., tells us that he 
has picked up a copy, ** battered and cracked”” 
of the Original Midnight Ramblers Orchestra 
on Autograph. Titles are : 

Midnight Ramblers Stomps. 

Owl Strut. 

Midnight Ramblers Blues. 

Bowling Green. 

Randolph says that all four titles are on the 
record, two on each side, and “‘the wax 


(please turn to page 11) 
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THE JAZZ AUTHORITY and 


THE MUSICIAN 
By CAROLUS. 


OHN Davies and Grey-Clarke are to be 
devoutly thanked for their article : 
““ How To Become An Authority On Jazz.”’ 
in the September issue of JAZZ JOURNAL — 
its a masterpiece |! As a professional musician 
| often feel that many critics must have their 
ears painted on, for tone-deafness seems to be 
their commonest failing. Take, for example, 
Johnny Dodds. Dodds was a man who with- 
out doubt could invent peerless choruses, 
but why, oh why, are we told he had a beauti- 
ful tone ? His tone and his pitching were 
just about as atrocious as they could possibly 
be. And Ory! Ory plays approximately 
within a half-a-semitone of the note he wants. 
We are told, too, of his fantastic technique, 
when he is nothing but a C and G7 man. He 
certainly is fairly lusty in ensembles, but his 
pitching is terrible. Have you noticed in the 
Crescent record: Ory’s Creole Trombone, 
that on two occasions in the breaks he plays a 
bar with six beats instead of four ? This is 
certainly not deliberate, as comparison with 
the Armstrong disc shows. Compared to 
Fazola and Shields, Dodds’ tone is deadly, and 
compared to Brunies and Pecora, Ory’s 
pitching is ghastly. 
So often does one read and hear that the 
jazz greats were the world’s finest musicians, 
but how many of them could fill a chair in 


“even the average dance band of the present 


day ? Very few ! If it came to pit orchestra 
or symphony work, they would be, in general, 
absolutely lost — simply because they were 
not sufficiently proficient on their instru- 
ments. Let me explain, that | am not against 
New Orleans’ jazz in the least — | am a great 
admirer of it but it’s high time people realised 
that not every Negro was born and bred in 
New Orleans and who ever played a kazoo in 
his backyard or knew three notes on a cornet 
was a genius. | like Dodds for his choruses ; 
Fazola for his tone ; Louis for almost every- 
thing ; Ory for writing, Muskrat Ramble ; 
Mutt Carey for his phrasing, and so on — but 
{ think it is essential to realise their limita- 
tions, and to admit that some of their music is 
terrible. 

Then there is the rubbish about jazz not 
being commercial. When Oliver played the 
** real stuff’? he wasn’t thinking about pour- 
ing out the soul of the oppressed masses or 
any such bunkum. He was probably thinking 
about the nice fat pay envelope he was going 
to collect at the end of the week, or the ten 
dollars that Dutray owed him, or whether he 
would be able to get a drink after the dance. 
He was working in the only way he knew to 
make a living. What did he care if some 
Negro in New Orleans was slaving 18 hours 
a day for a pittance ? Nothing! He was in 
the money. ; 

Maybe !’m just a crank, but I like to play 


THE NEGRO AND HIS MUSIC 
(The Parlophone Race Series Discography) 


By DAVE MYLNE, BILL LLOYD and ** OTHERS.”’ 


I. Wve Got What It Takes (403046) by Clarence 
Williams’ Washboard Band. Parlophone R2147. 
Ed Allen (tpt.); Cecil Scott (clt.); Lonnie 
Johnson (gtr.) ; ‘* Washboard *’ Smith (wbd.) ; 
Clarence Williams (piano). Recorded, 9th 
October, 1929. 

2. Oh Baby, What Makes Me Love You So 
(403281). Same Band. Henry Allen (tpt.) ; 
Cecil Scott (clt.) ; Clarence Williams (celeste- 
piano-vocal) ; Willie Williams (wbd.); Eva 
Taylor (vocal). Recorded 19th November, 1929. 

3. I Ain’t Gonna Give Nobody None Of This 
Jelly Roll (401059-A) by Emmett Miller and His 
Georgia Crackers. Parlophone R2163. Emmett 
Miller (vocal) ; Tom Dorsey (tpt.); J. Dorsey 
(clt.) ; Jack Teagarden (tbn.); Arthur Schutt 
(piano) ; Eddie Lang (gtr.) ; Hank Stern (bass) ; 
Stan King (drums). Recorded January, 1929. 

4. Old Broken Up Shoes (400725-B) by Wilcon 
Crawley (clt.-vocal); Eddie Lang (gtr.); 
unknown piano. Recorded May, 1928. 

-5. Funny Feather Blues (402525) by Victoria 
Spivey (vocal) ; acc. by : Louis Armstrong (tpt.); 
Jimmy Strong (clt.); Fred Robinson (tbn.) ; 
Gene Anderson (piano) ; Mancy Cara (banjo) ; 
Zutty Singleton (drums). Recorded [0th June, 
1929. Parlophone R2177. 

6. How Do You Do It That Way ? (402526) by 
Victoria Spivey, with same personnel. Recorded 
same date. 

7. It’s Tight Like That (401534) by Luis Russell's 
Burning ight. Parlophone R2186. L. Russell 
(pno.) ; Louis Metcalfe (tpt.) ; Albert Nicholas 
(clt.) ; Charlie Holmes (alto); Teddy Hill 
(tenor); J. C. Higginbotham (tbn.); W. 
Johnson (gtr.); G. Moore (tuba); Paul Bar- 
barin (drums) ; Fats Pichon (vocal). Recorded 
15th January, 1929. ° 

8. On Revival Day (404049) by Luis Russell's 
Orchestra. Same personnel as reverse, but 
Henry Allen and Otis Johnson (tpts.) replace 
Metcalfe ; Pops Foster (bass) replaces Moore. 
Recorded 19th May, 1930. 

9. Whip Me With Plenty Of Love (403972) by 
Clarence Williams’ Washboard Band. Parlo- 
phone R2203. C. Williams (piano-vocal) ; Ed 
Allen, Luis Metcalfe (tpts.) ; Cecil Scott (clt.- 
tenor); Willie Williams (wbd.). Recorded 
23rd April, 1930. 

10. Worn Out Blues (403973). Details as reverse. 

ll. African Jungle (401797) by The Jungle Town 
Stompers. Parlophone R2212. Louis Metcalfe 
(tpt.) ; J. C. Higginbotham (tbn.) ; A. Nicholas 
(cle.) ; G. Holmes (alto) ; Theo Hill (tenor) ; 
Will JOhnson (gtr.); G. Moore (tuba); P. 
Barbarin (drums) ; James P. Johnson ? (piano). 
Recorded 9th April, 1929. 

12. Poor Lil’ Me (404048) by Luis Russell's Orches- 
tra. Same details as number 8. 

13. I’ve Found A New Baby (403631-A) by 
Clarence Williams’ Band. Parlophone R2225. 
Ed Allen (cnt.) ; Russell Smith (tpt.) ; Charlie 
Irvis (tbn.) ; Dicky Wells (tbn.) ; Cecil Scott 
(clt.) ; J. Russell (tenor); Wayman Carver 
(alto) ; C. St. Clair (tuba) ; F. Casey (drums) ; 
C. Williams (piano) ; Buddy Christian (banjo). 
Recorded [5th January, 1930. 

14. Saratoga Shout (403680-A) by Luis Russell's 
Orchestra. Same personnel as for number 8. 
Recorded 24th January, 1930. 

15. Baby (402207) by Lillie Delk Christian (vocal) 
acc. by : Louis Armstrong (tpt.) ; Jimmy Noone 
(clt.) ; Earl Hines (piano) ; Mancy Cara (gtr.). 
R2234. Recorded December, 
1 


16. I Must Have That Man (402209). Same desails 
as reverse, but recorded 12th December, 1928. 

17. Whoop It Up (402490-A) by Clarence Williams’ 
Washboard Band. Parlophone R2243. Ed Allen 
{tpt.) ; Cecil Scott (cle.-alto); Floyd Casey 
(wbd.) ; C. Williams (piano). Recorded July 
2nd, 1929. 


18. You Don’t Understand (403280-C) by Clarence 
Williams’ Washboard Band. Henry Allen (tpt.) ; 
Cecil Scott (clt.) ; Willie Williams (wbd.) ; C. 
Williams (piano-celeste-vocal). Recorded 19th 
November, 1929. 

19. Stompin’ ’Em Along Slow (400278-B) by 
Lonnie Johnson; guitar solo, Parlophone 
R2259. Recorded February, 1928. 

20. Playin’ With The Strings (400277-B). Same 
details as reverse. 

21. St. Louis Blues (40106!) by Emmett Miller and 
His Georgia Crackers. Parlophone R2270. 
Same personnel as for number 3. Recorded 
August, 1928. 

22. Lovin’ Sam (402392). Same details as reverse, 
but recorded September, 1929. 

23. Livery Stable Blues (W-144064) by Fletcher 
Henderson and His Orchestra. Parlophone 
R2283. Joe Smith, Russell Smith, Tommy 
Ladnier (tpts.) ; Jimmy Harrison, Charlie Green 
(tbns.) ; Don Pasquall (alto) ; Coleman Hawkins 
(tenor) ; Buster Bailey (clt.) ; Charlie Dixon 
(gtr.); June Coles (bass); Kaiser Marshall 
(drums) ; F. Henderson (piano). Recorded 28th 
April, 1927. 

24. Harlem Rhythm Dance (W-152668) by Claude 
Hopkins’ Orchestra. Albert Snaer, Sylvester 
Lewis, Ovie Alson (tpts.); Fernando Arbello 
(tbn.) ; Ed Hall (cle.-baritone) ; Gene Johnson 
(tenor); Bobby Sands (alto); Walter Jones 
(gtr.); Henry Turner (bass); Pete Jacobs 
(drums) ; C. Hopkins (piano). Recorded IIth 
January, 1934. 

25. Cushion Foot Stomp (80688-E) by Clarence 
Williams’ Original Washboard Beaters. Parlo- 
phone R2305. Ed Allen (tpt.); Bert Socceras 
(clt.-alto) ; Willie Williams (wbd.) ; Cyrus St. 
Clair (tuba) ; Clarence Williams (piano-vocal). 
Recorded 3ist March, 1927. 

26. Snake Hip Dance (402553-B) by Duke Elling- 
ton’s Harlem Footwarmers. Cootie Williams, 
Freddie Jenkins, Art Whetsel (tpts.); Joe 
Nanton (tbn.) ; J. Hodges, B. Bigard, H. Carney 
(saxes); Fred Guy (banjo);. Sonny Greer 
(drums) ; . Wellman Braud (bass); Duke 
Ellington (piano). Recorded 2nd August, 1929. 

27. In The House Blues (W-151594). Parlophone 
R2329. By Bessie Smith (vocal) acc. by : Louis 
Bacon (cornet) ; Charlie Green (tbn.) ; Clarence 
Williams (piano) ; Floyd Casey (drums). Re- 
corded Iith June, 1931. 

28. Wipe ’Em Off (W-149690) by Seven Gallon 
Jug Band. Clareftce Williams (vocal-jug) ; Cecil 
Scott (clt.) ; Ed Allen (cornet) ; Charlie Irvis 
(harmonica) ; Floyd Casey (wbd.); Herman 
Chittison (piano-celeste). Recorded 8th January, 


29. St. Louis Blues (W-140241). Parlophon 

rmstrong (cnt.); Fred Longshaw (o > 
Recorded 24th January, 1925. 

30. Cold In Hand Blues (W-140250) by Bessie 
Smith (vocal) ace. by : Louis Armstrong (cnt.) ; 
Fred Longshaw (piano). Same date. 

31. Dinah (W-151260) by The Black Devils. Parlo- 
phone R2380. Cecil Scott (clt.) ; Henry Allen 
(kazoo) ; Spencer Williams (piano); Cy St. 
Clair (jug); Harold Tinsley (wbd.); Buddy 
Christian (banjo); Eddie Shine (harmonium). 

1931. 

5 iger Rag -151261). Details as for reverse. 

33. A Hundred Years From To-day (W-152567) 
Parlophone R239P Ethel Waters (vocal) ace. 
by: Benny Goodman (cit.) ; Art Karl (tenor) ; 
Shirley Clay, Charlie Teagarden (tpts.); Jack 
Teagarden (tbn.); Joe Sullivan (piano) ; Dick 
McDonough (gtr.); Art Bernstein (bass) ; 
aS Krupa (drums). Recorded 27th Nowember, 


34. I Just Couldn’t Take It, Baby (W-152566). 
Details as for reverse. 


Mozart on my clarinet ; Kenton arrange- 
ments on my tenor ; and blues on the piano, 
but no matter what I’m playing, if its admired 
I say: ‘Oh yes, that’s the music,’’ hoping 
it may bring me a fortnight’s work. The 
same thing exactly happens with boys like 
Bunk and Ory, and consequently the average 
collector, who wouldn’t know the C chord 
from F 13 (b5), thinks that jazz is the real 
ahd only thing. Besides, he’s been told so by 
someone who got it from an old man of sixty, 
and he’s never gone to the trouble to find out 


5 


what music is all about first. 

Of course, there is also the point that the 
more limited one’s musical ability is, the more 
one is convinced of one’s superiority, and 
since most true jazzmen have a very limited 
musical ability indeed, they probably think 
that they are far in advance of the symphony 
men. To geta ‘‘ good '’ New Orleans sound, 
the parts must be relatively simple, so their 
lack of instrumental technique can go un- 
noticed. But tone and pitching should be as 
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Luis Russell 
Orchestra 


By 
ERIC TONKS. 


4 assessing the merits or otherwise of any 

jazz orchestra, one must, so far as this 
country is concerned, at any rate, perforce be 
guided by the recorded output of the group 
under review ; it follows therefore that 
comparisons between groups are really 
comparisons between records. Within the 
strict limits imposed by this provisd, it is 
possible to judge Luis Russell ; it may be that 
there are other bands sharing the same 
characteristics, but which have not been 
recorded — but they are hardly likely to be 
very good. 


The Russell orchestra was unique ; not 
necessarily the best or the most important 
coloured band, from the point of view of 
music or even of jazz, but a band unlike any 
other. For here we are given the opportunity 
of hearing the coloured New Orleans style — 
by general consent the mainstem of jazz- 
integrated into a complete unit. — In other 
words, the Russell band consisted entirely of 
men playing in the New Orleans tradition, 
and was the only large coloured orchestra to 
which this applied ; most of the other great 
coloured bands have a greater or lesser 
(mostly greater) proportion of New York 
influence, e.g., Ellington, Henderson, Mc- 
Kinneys. There is, of course, a reason for 
this ; the New Orleans style does not lend 
itself easily to the severe discipline imposed 
by the many-voiced section, and further, 
most true New Orleans players hadn’t the 
standard of technical proficiency required for 
intricate section work. 


The Russell orchestra was built up round a 
group of men from King Oliver’s band, than 
which there could be no higher, recommenda- 


Luis Russell, Pau! Barbarin, Albert Nicholas, Charlie Holmes, Teddy Hill, Will Johnson, 
Otis Joh 


Pops Foster, J. C. Higginboth 


» Henry Allen. 


tion. They were all soloists, picked as such, 
and all of a very high calibre, with the possible 
exception of Russell himself, who was an 
adequate rhythm section pianist, but unimag- 
inative as a solo performer (I am using the 
past tense, inasmuch as the remarks herein 
are not applicable to the band after its heyday 
of 1927-1932). This is criticism which can be 
levelled at practically all New Orleans pian- 
ists, however, since in the traditional bands 
the piano was regarded almost solely as a 
rhythmic instrument. 

On trumpet, Luis ‘shades of Oliver 
Metcalf was selected and though not a brilliant 
performer could be relied upon to turn out 
solid jazz; he was succeeded ere long by 
Henry Allen, who arrived straight from the 
Delta and almost overnight placed the band 
on the road to recognition. His torrid 
trumpet sometimes becomes almost un- 
manageable, but is remarkable for the intense 
sincerity of his playing (listen to his fierce 
chorus in Jersey Lightning and the poignancy of 
Feeling Drowsy) which perhaps no trumpet 
other than Armstrong has approached ; 
while his vocals are superior to Louis’, His 
soulmate in the brass-team was J. C. Higgin- 
botham — ‘‘just Higgy’’— whose lung 
power is no less remarkable than his forth- 
right trombone tone ;_ he too could turn out 
a breathtaking solo (try It Should Be You) or, 
if in a more thoughtful mood (as in Doctor 
Blues), music no less full of feeling. 

The reeds included the incomparable 
Charlie Holmes, whose bouncing effervescent 
alto proved so excéllent a foik for the fiery 
brass, whilst tenorman Theo Hill was the 
reverse — with his rough-throated, full- 
blooded tone he was one of the few really 
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satisfying tenor players and has never received 
the recognition which is his due. His 
successor, Greely Walton, was a relatively 
poor substitute, who did his best to fit in 
with the band but fell short of perfection. 
The third member of the sax team was the 
clarinetist, Albert Nicholas ; his tone is thin 
and reedy and his style not in character with 
that of the preceding players —he sounds 
very ‘‘ white ’”’ (as indeed he is) and in the 
class of Noone, Bailey and Bigard, as distinct 
from Dodds and Bechet. He has occasional 
flashes of inspiration, as in New Call of the 
Freaks, but for the most part indulges too 
freely in rather futile runs. 


The remaining players need no dissection ; 
as a unit, the Russell rhythm section is 
unrivalled for solidity and for providing the 
best of all possible backgrounds for the type 
of soloists of which the band is composed. 
They are indeed a team and it is no coincidence 
that some of Armstrong’s best records are 
those with Russell’s backing. 


The players were in general first-class 
soloists in the New Orleans tradition, but 
lacking perhaps in purely technical achieve- 
ment, so that the ensemble passages are 
frequently ragged or muddy ; but we cannot 
have everything, and the band later attained 
some degree of instrumental polish, only at 
expense of the New Orleans atmosphere. 
Too often has refinement meant the stilting 
of artistic inspiration; but the Russell 


orchestra has left behind a legacy of glorious 
records which speak for themselves of the 
band’s unique greatness. Asa friend of mine 
said of You Might Get Better — ‘‘ What a 
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grand row that would make in a tin shed 
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An expert on folk music writes : 

I’m not so sure | agree that the folk aspect 
of jazz is nonsense. In the hands of many of 
the critics it has become that ; particularly 
when they begin writing about the folk 
qualities of a band which contains not a single 
folk artist. To-day, for example, the Ory 
band no longer contains a single folk artist. 
They have all accepted the existing cultural 
pattern —and who can blame them? I'd 
be the last to expect them to react differently. 
I’m highly amused by Rudi Blesh’s hysterical 
insistence that we're going through a New 
Orleans jazz revival. He ought to know 
better. Where are the folk musicians ? All 
of them have embraced the present cultural 
pattern ; there is no other way. Since jazz 
stopped being a regional music and became an 
international music, it also stopped being folk 
music. 

38 

“*But | no more like his Afro-Cuban 
rhythm in re-bop than I can see it does any- 
thing more than fail to produce the steady 
beat which, if it did nothing else, would at 
least have made the performance less of a tax 
on the understanding of the average listener.”’ 
Thus does Edgar Jackson tax the understand- 
ing of the ordinary reader in reviewing HMV 
B9702 by Dizzy Gillespie in ‘‘ The Gramo- 
phone”’ for November, 1948. The odd 
thing about Dizzy’s Afro-Cuban experiments 
on the HMV’s so far heard is, surely, that 
there is almost no swing. On the other hand, 
Esy Morales’ Jungle Fantasy (Brunswick 03891) 
is just full of swing. The Morales cats have a 
terrific rhythm which is guaranteed to send 
anyone. Do we have to point a moral ? 
(Pax. Pardon). 

The Morales’ side having just about the 
most awful backing imaginable, we think it 
time we griped about the price of Brunswick 
records. (No English firm ever sends us 
review copies!) Why do they cost more 
than HMV’s, Parlophones, Columbias or 
MGM's ? On these labels we get American 
artists and performances, recording and wax, 
of equal quality, and usually better, for less 
money. We believe Capitol records are to 
cost the same as Brunswick, and while the 
end of the seller’s market may well see a 
reduction in price, we think it would do no 
harm if you all wrote in and protested now. 
No explanation of these enormous prices has 
been offered so far as we are aware, but in 
these sad times it is too easy to fall into that 
state of lethargy which accepts the unpalat- 
able without complaint. Of course, we won't 
grumble if they have a special label and special 
price for H.M. Bing Crosby, will we ? But let 


us working men have our jazz at a fair price ! 
Don’t tell us you like snoek ! 
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It was an immense pleasure to read Hugues 
Panassie’s article on Count Basie in the Nov- 
ember issue. It again confirmed our opinion 
that Panassie is the only really worthwhile 
critic that jazz has produced. Now it is not 
sufficient that a critic should hear, feel or 
appreciate the beauty of music. He must be 
able to reveal it to his Meaders. In this respect, 
Panassie succeeds where nearly all others 
‘fail. To those Dixiecats who snort angrily at 
the mere mention of Basie, werwould suggest 


_ they play the records discussed with this 


article before them. It should undoubtedly 
improve their knowledge of the blues, and 
jazz. 

HMV’s recent release of another Swingin’ 
The Blues by the Count, reminded us of a 
piece of repartee current in New York at one 
time. One character would say, ‘‘ Basie’s 
playin’ the Apollo this week.’’ Another 
would answer drily, ‘‘ Yeah, he’s up there 
swingin’ the blues.’” The reply was at once 
affectionate and amused, assuming that all hep 
folk knew that Basie was always swingin’ the 
blues in one way or another. 

We are not at all partial to baby organs, 
but Basie is. (He used to keep one in his flat). 
The way he uses the organ in Basie’s Basement 
(HMV B9703) is masterly, and most agreeable 
from all aspects. The lead-in to Gonzales’ 
solo is especially neat. Our early admiration 
for Gonzales, when we wouldn’t have cared 


to have distinguished between him and Ben 


Webster, has now waned. On this present 
series of Basie recordings his work is notice- 
ably lacking in imagination. Emmett Berry 
and George Matthews, however, reveal 
themselves as the kind of sire, consistent 
musicians it must be a joy to have in a band. 
40 
Lips Page and His Orchestra. 
The Blues Jumped a Rabbit/My Gal Is Gone. 
(Commodore 593). 

There’s more music to the simple, satis- 
fying Page formula on both these sides. Ace 
Harris, pianist with the Erskine Hawkins 
band, is impressive in solo and support. He 
has a harder attack than most blues and boogie 
pianists and shows much more imagination 
back of the vocals and instrumental solos, 
maintaining, nevertheless, a characteristic 
blues flavour ail the time. On the first side, 
Lips sings four unrelated blues choruses. The 
“* Rabbit ’’ chorus hasn't the wistful charm of 
that on Noone’s beautiful Parlophone, but 
two of the other choruses are just right for 
Lips : 

If you lose your money, please don’t lose your 

mind ! 

If you lose your money, please don’t lose your 

mind ! 


LIGHTLY AND POLITELY. 


If you lose your woman, please don’t mess 
with mine ! 

Yeah, call me, baby, call me on the telephone ! 

Call me, baby, call me on the telephone ! 

For if | don’t love you, baby, | love you better 
than a hongry dog love a bag of bones ! 


That last line is a tough one (you try singing 
it), but Lips gets it out with that gay rough- 
ness which gives to his vocals a quality of 
reality akin to that of Louis. 


The backing also has four vocal blues 
choruses in a row, all connected with the lost 
gal and the railroad. Instrumentally, it is the 
better side on the whole. Lips opens muted 
against an attractive riff played by the two 
tenors (Lucky Thompson and Lem Davis), 
and closes with brilliant-toned open work 
against the same tenor riffs. 


There’s nothing terribly original on either 
side, but each swings and each is executed 
with seeming ease. If it were easy, no doubt 
more people would make records as satisfy- 
ing, as well timed, and with an effortless 
atmosphere such as these have. 


4l 

Our attention has been drawn to the fact 
that this ‘‘ column ”’ is written anonymously 
in the first person plural. Although you can 
find columns written in just such a way in 
scores of papers and periodicals throughout 
the kingdom, we realise that this is deeply 
dangerous, even scandalous, in a jazz maga- 
zine. We are sorry. We apologise. In 
extenuation, we can only say that the first 
person plural seemed sensible in view of the 
fact that more than one writer was involved. 
So far as anonymity is concerned, the un- 
friendly may level against it and its dubious 
advarftages whatever ancient charges they 
may choose, but we would respectfully point 
out that it does at least prevent the elevation 
of idiots or bores to the status of ‘‘ authori- 
ties.’’ We figure there are too damned many 
jazz authorities already, and we wouldn’t 
want to join them even in the unlikely event 
of anyone proposing us ! 

As regards the difficulty of replying to 
irresponsible utterances issuing from this 
source, we would suggest a simple method. 
Refer to us as ‘* Dear Filthily Unsporting 
Beasts "’ (leaving out the ‘* Dear "’ if you feel 
particularly bitter), state your complaint in 
unguarded terms, enclose it in an envelope, 
address and post it to the editor. We've no 
power of veto, you know. 


And while we are wearing the sackcloth 
and ashes, we would apologise to you for an 
error in connection with our writings about 
Rex Stewart. Our handwriting is unfor- 
tunately abominable. It should have been 
Rex hums after Story’s mellow tenor, not 
against it. 
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NICK AND HIS CREOLE STOMPERS. 
Sallee Dame, Bonjours/No Pas Lemme Cas Les 
Ognolis/Creole Blues. 

(Circle S-13 Album). 

If you have any real interest in jazz and its 
background and don’t just buy records for 
the sounds they make when rubbed against a 
sharp point, | strongly suggest you buy these 
sides and study them. Here, to my mind, is 
an honest attempt to present some of jazz's 
origins without even a_touch-of-the-hat 
towards commercialism. That some of the 
boys (?) employed on this session do not 
come from New Orleans, doesn’t matter a 
jot, the results are quite authentic. 

These are four genuine New Orleans’ 
songs and you will find the lyrics full of 
interest. Even if you have to go to work with 
a dictionary (as | did), you’ll find the effort 
well worth while. If you are lazy and only 

- interest yourself in the music, you may notice 
that Albert Nicholas plays a beautiful clarinet 
and that James P. Johnson is still one of the 
best pianists in jazz. In addition Pops Foster 
lays a bass pattern (much of it incidentally in 
Spanish rhythms) which is as solid as a rock. 
It is strange to find Nicholas as a singer of 
croele songs, but believe me when | tell you 
that the results are fine and dandy. 

S.T. 


ALBERT NICHOLAS. 


FREDDY RANDALL AND HIS BAND. 
Jazz Band Ball/Hurry On Down 
Lonesome Road/Cooks Ferry Parade. 
Cleveland 5.6.7.8. 

More efforts from the Randall stable. 
Parade is far and away the best side that this 
band have done to date. It is an original 
. (well, nearly) by Freddy and the band really 
play as if they were enjoying themselves. 
Good solos from Al Mead, piano and from the 
insuppressible Freddy. Lonesome Road is full 
of hokum, but some good bits of jazz are 


WORTH A SPIN. 


wedged between the gags ; Bruce Turner’s 
clarinet solo in particular. These pseudo 
Negro prayer meetings can be overdone and 
are apt to get boring upon repeated hearings, 
but the boys have fun on this one and a good 
time is had by all. The other two sides are 
better left alone. The tempo on Jazz Band 
Ball vacillates to an enormous degree and the 
balance of the band is atrocious. Not a good 
side. But the reverse is even worse. Vocalist 
Beryl Bryden screeches the lyrics as if she is 
in dire pain ; which unhappy state is duti- 
fully passed on to the unhappy listener. Let 

us hurry on, just anywhere. 
S.T. 

ROY FISHER. 
Deed | Do/Cellar Serenade/Private Pressing. 

It is perhaps unfair to review records 
which will be almost impossible to obtain, 
but | think in this case it is justifiable as | am 
quite certain that this young man should be 
brought to the public notice. He comes from 
Birmingham, he plays the piano and he really 
knows what it is all about. There are touches 
of many styles in his makeup, for he has 
evidently listened to his records, but in the 
main the total result is a style of his own. 
Cellar Serenade is slightly ‘‘ Stacyesque,’* but 
it comes more from the composition than the 
style of playing. Fisher uses all the piano 
and produces a fine swing. |! played this side 
to three different jazz enthusiasts and asked 
for an opinion as to who it was. Two said it 
sounded like Sullivan and the third said it 
sounded like a not very good Hines. To be 
able to play anything like Earl Hines must.be 
high praise in my opinion. Deed! Do starts off 
like a winner, but Fisher makes the mistake 
in the later choruses of improvising to such 
an extent that one is apt to loose the melody. 
It is clever and very well played but to play 
jazz one must keep the melody going. Per- 


haps one of the enterprising companies like - 


Esquire might be.induced to record Fisher. 

| think it would be worth it for he is a very 

gifted young man. Incidentally, there is a 

drummer on these sides which is unfortunate. 

He is badly recorded and wasn’t necessary 
anyway. 

S.T. 

SIDNEY BECHET. 
Suey /Twelfth Street Rag. 
(Victor 20-3120). 

Strictly for Bechet fans only. Frankly Suey 

ain’t no chop, but | suppose we all have our 

off days. | have always thought Twelfth Street 

Rag a bit of a phony tune (it is certainly a 

pheny rag), but this is by far the better side 

of the two. Bechet is right back to form here 

and the whole thing goes with gusto and 

enthusiasm. The odd thing is that the 

trumpeter on Twelfth Street sounds better 

than his counterpart on Suey ; and yet it is 


Henry Goodwin on the latter and none other 
than Charlie Shavers on the former. Both 
these sides were recorded seven years ago in 
New York. 
SF. 
BIG SID CATLETT’S BAND. 
Henderson Romp/Just You, Just Me. 
(Capitol 15177). 

This is the surprise packet of the month. 
From the personnel one would expect noise 
and boppery, but instead one gets a lovely 
quiet musicianly swing. Henderson Romp is 
really fine. It is all so effortless and easy and 
yet it really goes. Solos from Al Casey’s 
guitar are superb and Horace Henderson 
turns in some wonderful piano, but the great 
surprise comes from Illinois Jacquet. He 
plays a fine smooth tenor without a screech 
or bop note to be heard anywhere. Illinois 
has made a name for himself by making 
uglier sounds come from a tenor than anyone 
else to date. But not here: which might 
prove something, eh ? 

S.T. 
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SNAPEING AROUND 


THE MONTHLY AMERICAN NEWS LETTER = 


From CHAS. SNAPE. 


Greetings, guys and gals, quite a lot of F 


interesting news this month. First, let’s hop 
over to Carnegie Hall and catch the Ellington 
band. The date was November 1/3th, Satur- 
day night. The orchestra appeared on stage 
to the welcome of a well-filled hall, and got 
right down to the job of ‘making music, but 
it was not until Reminiscing In Tempo, the 
fourth number, that | really felt | could relax 
and enjoy things. By then the band had 
warmed up and began to recapture some of 
the spirit of the old Ellington outfit. It was a 
refreshing experience to see the Duke. Well 
built, poised and handsome, with a cultured 
voice, his personality reflects his music, and 
vice versa. 

With the opening of the second-half, | 
found mySelf sitting back, eyes closed, 
imagining little Bubber Miley standing up 
there on the stage, playing a solo | always 
remember as one of the most poignant in the 
realms of Negro music; that plaintive, 
gloriously simple chorus on the 1927 Creole 
Love Call, followed by the fierce, biting 
clarinet trio. Always ranking high in my 
esteem, the Love Call, was given wonderful 
treatment, being easily the outstanding pre- 
sentation, Maybe some of those fellers on 
the other side of the footlights could s 
Miley, too. In this number the spirit of the 
old band came rushing back. | guess Miley 
and Tricky Sam smiled to themselves then. 

| remember when | first became interested 
in jazz | had the idea that big bands didn’t 
belong. How wrong | was. The Ellington 
orchestra, regardless of size or personnel, 
has been and always is, an integral part of jazz. 


Although Hodges is a wonderfully compet- 
ent musician, he does — and I hate to use the 
word — have a tendency towards schmaltz 
at times — too many times. Ben Webster is 
still playing the same breathless tenor. 
Tyree Glenn surprised with a fine xylophone 
solo ; | had no idea he played that instrument. 

To sum up, we came away feeling as if we'd 
just been to an excellent dinner ;_ you know, 
that -warm, ‘replete feeling. Very, very 
satisfying. 

*+ * * 

Memo to Brian Rust : while you're ‘‘ sit- 
ting back and awaiting the bricks and rotten 
eggs,’’ let me say you've hit the nail on the 
head, Rusty, old pal! You’ve summed up 
the bop question splendidly. Your flat state- 
ment that “‘it is not an offshoot of jazz ’”’ 
meets with my hearty approval, so stick to 
your guns, man. 


Seldom are the intervals long between 
visiting Eddie Condon’s. It’s always a safe 
bet for a good night’s jazz, and last night was 
no exception — indeed several changes made 
it all the more so. ‘Brunis sitting in on drums 
to Sutton’s piano, and doing a darn good job, 
too. His imitations of Wingy Mannone and 
Ted Lewis are really something. The most 
interesting spot of the night was a new 
rendition of Tin Roof Blues. Georg opened 
with a vocal | didn’t even know existed, then 
went into the trombone solo for which he is 
famous. Later he was reminiscing at our 
table about the old Kit Kat Club and the 
Hippodrome, where he played on his London 
visit twenty or so years ago. 


Remember in November | mentioned Pee 
Wee Hunt’s 12th Street Rag ? Well, not ten 
minutes ago | heard over the radio High 
Society, by the same outfit—a splendid 
rendition, real parade music, and a disc | must 
follow up. No kidding, it’s really good. 
Forgot to mention the Condon crowd playing 
the former Rag ala Hunt, an extra good laugh. 
Brunis and Davison sitting up like ramrods 
with nary a smile. : 


The Armstrong-Teagarden outfit, complete 
with Earl Hines, is playing the Apollo in 
Harlem, so looks like a treat in store when 
the band moves down town, which is pretty 
certain to happen. 


““ Georgia ’’ Wettling also in the big city, 
playing a one-nighter at Webster Manor 


‘with Brunis, Pee Wee Russell, Tony Parenti, 


Ralph Sutton and others, the show being 
organised by Jack Crystal of Commodore. 


Max Kaminsky is moving into Ryan’s in 
place of Bechet, with Dick Cary (late of the 
Armstrong band) on piano, and Art Trappier 
on hides. Bechet’s next move is not known 
to date. 


A Song’ Is Born, musical movie mentioned 
last month, is a flop jazzically, as are all those 
all-star affairs. Even the great Danny is away 
below par (wot, movie critic, too !). 

* * * 


It appears, lads and lasses, that | have just 
enough space left to stretch a hand across the 
Aflantic and wish all British jazz enthusiasts 
a Happy and Prosperous New Year. Good 
listening in 1949. 


JAZZ 
WITHOUT TEARS. 


By BRIAN RUST. 


THE enquiries for personnels grow apace, 

so | hope the Editor won’t mind if this 
month | devote all this column to answering 
them. 


Mr. J. Wiltshire of Kirtbury, near New- 
bury, asks for the personnels of the Louisiana 
Rhythm Kings’ The Meanest Kind Of Blues and 
Lady Be Good on Bruns. 03324. Ralph Vena- 
bles will correct me if I’m wrong, | hope, but 
to the best of my knowledge this has Red 
Nichols, Glenn Miller, Jimmy Dorsey, Babe 
Russin, Adrian Rollini, Jack Russin (pno.), 
Eddie Condon and Gene Krupa. New York, 
January 20th, 1930. Mr. Wiltshire also asks 
for the men on Snub Mosley’s Blues At High 
Noon (Bruns. 03462) and its backing, Art 
Tatum’s Lonesome Graveyard Blues. The 
Mosley has Bob Carroll (tpt.), Snub Mosley 
(tbn.), Willard Brown (saxes), Call Cobbs 
(pno.), Fred Clarke (bass), A. Godley (dms.). 
The Tatum has Joe Thomas (tpt.), Edmond 
Hall (clt.), Art Tatum (pno.), John Collins 
(gtr.), Billy Taylor (bass), Eddie Dougherty 
(dms.), Joe Turner (vcl.), New York, June 
13th, 1941. You can hear Muggsy Spanier on 
the following Brunswicks by the N.O.R.K. : 
02008, 02510, 03447, though you may have a 
job to find the first two. 


Mr. F. A. Shaw (Streatham Vale, S.W.16) 
also asks about the N.O.R.K. On the Bruns- 
wick Tin Roof Blues/Panama (01910) they were 
Wingy Mannone (tpt.), George Brunis (tbn.), 
Sidney Arodin (clt.), Terry Shand (pno.), 
Barney Pattel (bass), Bob White (dms.). The 
pianist on Erskine Tate’s Stomp Off, Let's Go 
is Teddy Weatherford, and the percussion in 
the background could be a washboard, as it 
was played by Jimmy Bertrand. 


Mr. Ted Palmer | would refer to Edgar 
Jackson’s Swing Booklet, as the disc is cur- 
rent; the personnel of Wingy Mannone’s 
When My Sugar Walks Down The Street (HMV 
B9313) is, besides Mannone, Buck Scott (tbn.), 
Gus Fetterer (clit.), Chu Berry (tenor), 
Ernie Hughes (pno.), Zeb Julian (gtr.), Sid 
Jacobs (bass), Cozy Cole (dms.), New York, 


- September 6th, 1939. 


| am gratefuleto Mr. A. Ward (Birming- 


ham) and to Mr. F. Lord (Middlesborough) . 


for their suggestions for the personnel of that 
rather tricky Rhythm Kings’ Call Of The 
Freaks (HMV B491I7). It seems likely from 
their account and from what | can hear that 
it was Eddie Shine (alto), Steve Washington 
(bjo.), Ghost Howell (bass), H. Smith (wbd.). 
The pianist could be Clarence Profit, though 
Mr. Ward suggests Spencer Williams. Mr. 
Ward also asks for the line-up of the Wash- 
board Rhythm Band’s Swing Gate/The Coming 


ry 
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Of Hi-De-Ho (Col. CB642). This again is 
tough, but I have heard Taft Jordan mentioned 
as the trumpet player. The Rhythm Kings as 
on the above HMV may have been present 
also. 

Mr. F. Lord, incidentally, airs a grievance 
which | heartily endorse. He is annoyed to 
think that he, and many more, have spent 
half a guinea on the Pete Daily: Red Light Rag 
(a good record, too) — only ‘to find that it 
becomes available on Parlophone at 4/8. Of 
all the records to which Parlophone have 
access, old and new alike, they have to issue 
‘this which they must have known was already 
available here. Anyone would think Pete 
Daily had never made any other available 
sides. For your personnel query, Mr. Lord, 
the cornet on the Bessie Smith St. Louis Blues/ 
Cold In Hand Blues is : Louis Armstrong, no 
less. The organist and pianist are both Fred 
Longshaw. 

Mr. J. E. Duce (Cannock, Staffs.) asks 
about the personnel of the California Ram- 
blers and if their records are available here. 
Well, the line-up varied from period to 
period, but the earliest of all (Vocalion, 1921- 


_ 1923) were not in the least bit interesting 


from my viewpoint ! Then came the Colum- 
bias, most of which feature Adrian Rollini on 
bass sax., Bobby Davis on various reeds 
(including his infamous ‘‘ Hawaiian sax.’’), 
and a collective personnel of the middle 
‘twenties runs like this : 
Moore, Frank Cush, Roy Johnstone, Chelsea 
Quealey (tpts.), Tommy Dorsey (tbn.), 
Arnold Brilhardt, Pete Pumiglio, Fud Living- 
ston, Jimmy Dorsey, Fred Cusick (reeds), 
Arthur Hand (vin.), Spencer Clark (bass sax. 
— yes, there were others besides Rolly !), 
Irving Brodsky, Jack Russin (pno.), Tommy 
Fellini (bjo., gtr.), Stan King, Herb ‘Weil 
(dms.). Much the same personnel, which 
was directed by Ed. Kirkeby Wallace, was 
responsible for the Golden Gate Orchestra 
on Perfect, the Varsity Eight on Banner and 
imperial, etc., the University Six on Harmony 
(Regal over here, as ‘‘ Corona D.O.’’), and so 
on. | fear the only way to get Ramblers’ 
records is to junkshop for them, unless you 
advertise, which is costly and far less amusing. 
They are not hard to find by any means, but 
be careful what you buy. The exact personnel 
of the Fess Williams’ Playing My Saxophone is 
hard to determine, but it is probably Leroy 
Rutledge, John Brown, Oscar Clark (tpts.), 
David James (tbn.), lerome Pasqual, Craig 
Watson (altos), Perry Smith (tenor), Lloyd 
Phillips (pno.), Bill Johnson (bjo., gtr.), Olin 
Aderhold (tuba), Ralph Bedell (dms.), Fess 
Williams (clt., vcl., leader). Chicago, Nov- 
ember, 1930. Mannone’s Up The Country is, 
apart from Wingy, Miff Frink (tbn.), George 
Walters (clt., tenor), Maynard Spencer (pno.), 
Orville Haynes (tuba), Dash Burkis (dms.), 
unknown bjo. Richmond, Ind., c. September, 
3930. 


Red Nichols, Bill ° 


VIEWS ON VAUGHAN | 


(No. 3 of a series on British Jazzmen). 


\7 takes a long time to form a jazz band,” 

Roy Vaughan will tell you ruefully. 
“I’ve been trying since before | left school, 
and I’ve only just succeeded.’’ It was, in fact, 
when they were at school together that Roy 
first met trumpet player Bob Rusbridge, 
discovered they held common views on 
music, and started looking around for other 
musicians. 

It wasn’t until some time after, however, 
that they discovered drummer Tony Harold 
and tenor saxist Ted Early, who is now in the 
R.A.F. but hopes to rejoin the band after his 
demob. 

The war split up even this small four-piece 
beginning and for the next two years Roy’s 
practice was mostly on N.A.A.F.I. pianos. 
Coming back from the Army, Roy found the 
post-war jazz renaissance in London in full 
swing decided to reform the group again 
as there were now many more opportunities 
for jazz bands, and more musicians about. 

It was at the London Jazz Club that Roy 
first met trombonist Tony Finnis, only 
‘“*name ’’ member of the outfit who has 
played with George Webb and Freddy Ran- 
dall, and even led his own group for a short 
time. Final additions to the personnel were 
guitarist Ron Horne and clarinetist Johnny 
Thurgood, both friends of Tony’s. 

Tony himself is not sorry to be relieved of 
the cares of band-ieading, but happy to play 
with the Vaughan outfit, where they’re all 


pals together and everyone has the same 
views on music. Roy’s own Stacy-like piano 
sets the style for the whole band — Chicago, 
Chicago! A list of the boys’ favourite 
musicians would read like a who’s who of 
Chicago-Nicksieland, but this doesn’t mean 
that they copy slavishly Muggsy, Pee-Wee or 
Wettling. ‘‘ Hell, we are white, after all,’’ 
says Roy; ‘‘playing this way just comes 
naturally to us.’’ And at a time when most 
young jazzmen are trying to emulate the 
Negro greats, it certainly is a refreshing 
change to hear a band with different ideas, 
the courage of its convictions, and the 
instrumental technique necessary to put — 
them over. 


Well, Roy has had his share of the tough 
breaks that are sent to try all jazzmen, but 
things are looking up now ; guest appearances 
at Cook’s Ferry Inn and the Leicester Square 
Jazz Club are beginning to spread the word 
around that a new group has hit the jazz 
scene, and his first big break comes on January 
Ist, when the band will star at a Birmingham 
Town Hall concert. Best of all, Roy has now 
opened his own South London Jazz Club, 
over Burton’s the, Tailors at Elephant and 
Castle, where every Tuesday night the boys 
recreate in their own individual style the hot 
and exciting music of Chicago in the Roaring 
Twenties. Good luck, Roy ; your outfit is 
JAZZ JOURNAL’s 1949 tip for ‘* Band that is 
Going Places ! 


RHYTHM CLUB—OLD STYLE. 
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Jazz Authority—(continued) 


good as possible in any kind of music, be it 
Beethoven or Bolden, and in this most jazz- 
men fall down badly. 

| seem to be rambling somewhat, but I'll 
just press on, as Dizzy said, which brings me 
to rebop. Rebop is essentially a musicians’ 
music, so what right has the non-musician to 
say it’s useless ? | think that anybody who is 
not sufficiently proficient on an instrument to 
make a living with it has no right whatsoever 
to criticise music —let him say whether he 
likes it or not, but no more. Every musician 
in the country is crazy about rebop, and yet 
the average jazz enthusiast says conclusively : 
** It’s no good !’’ Surely the musicians know 
better than they do! Then there is the gen- 
eral opinion that the bop men are only want- 
ing progress. Could | refer you to a recent 
blindfold test taken by Charlie Parker, in 
which he saw the good points in all the discs, 
including Dixieland, and gave in general the 
opinion that all music is music, and is either 
good of its style or bad of its style — a point 
which most New Orleans fans don’t admit. 

People can be divided roughly into four 
classes : (1) Those who have no interest in 
music, and who like the bands of Victor 
Sylvester and Carroll Gibbons —nice to 
dance to, and absolutely straightforward, 
(2) People interested enough to want to 
listen, but without the musical gumption to 
enjoy complex music — they like’ anything 
with a beat that is not too advanced. New 
Orleans jazz comes into this category, (3) 
Those with the ability to listen to complex 
music and appreciate it, such as the classics, 
the modern straight composers, and in the 
jazz-swing-rebop vein Gillespie and Kenton, 
etc., and also to listen to the less complex 
styles with appreciation, (4) Morons who 
enjoy anything so long as it is very noisy and 
very fast, but who do not appreciate it at all, 
such as the average Rhythm Club member. | 
have often played at Rhythm Clubs, and have 
been appalled by the lack of musical taste in 
the audiences. Tunes like : Indian Summer, 
or Body and Soul, are barely tolerated but 
Apple Honey, is a real winner. 

As you can see | have been writing mainly 
about Group 2 because New Orleans jazz is 
anything but complex music. Any semi- 
trained musician can tell you exactly what 
harmonies are coming up next in New Orleans 
jazz, but | hate to think of Bunk Johnson 
playing a chorus on Laura, Freddy Keppard 
doing You Go To My Head, or George Lewis 
trying the clarinet part in Stravinsky’s Octuor. 
The fans of course, tell us New Orleans jazz 
is complex—there are actually three 
different wind instruménts playing different 
parts all at one time! Astounding! | 
wonder if they imagine that symphonies are 
written in the one-at-a-time-you’ll-get-your 
turn style, or that Kenton’s five saxophones 
and ten brass play in unison ! If all collectors 
were musicians and all musicians were 
collectors, the jazz world would be a better 
place; but very noisy ! 


ONE SWEET LETTER 
FROM YOU. 


Dar Sirs, 

A few lines to say how very much | appreciated your 
encouraging remarks about my jazz quartet at the 
recent Sunday concert at the Aston Hippodrome. It 
is very seldom that | have such an opportunity to play 
the music that | like best. It is only possible, in my 
opinion, to play jazz in such an atmosphere as pre- 
vailed on that Sunday night, when there was a feeling 
that everyone was there with just that purpose, either 
to play or to listen to real jazz music. 


As regards the rest of my colleagues they have 
exactly the same slant on our music as | have, that is to 
play with true feeling. We all believe that true jazz 
comes from the heart, and is therefore ageless and 
cannot be confined to a period or a fashion. In my 
opinion, music that is ridden with the clichés of the 
day is transitory and soon forgotten, and does not 
leave the world of jazz any richer by its passing. 


| try to infuse sincerity into everything | play, 
because | am certain that sincerity is the quality by 
which good or bad jazz is measured. | feel that the 
choice of fundamental tunes is secondary in importance 
to the new music that can be created on the basic 
structure of the number. Melodic invention to me is 
all important — surely without melodic construction 
there is a danger of playing a succession of meaningless 
imitated phrases, clichés that have become necessary 
to ensure that the given number of bars is filled up 
with something at least, and to bolster flagging inspira- 
tion. The true jazz immortals, in my own opinion, 
such men as Bix or Louis, play melodic jazz, beautiful 
melodies built on the old harmonic formulae of jazz 
standards. 


| have never had the opportunity of playing unin- 
hibited music before, as we were allowed to do on 
that Sunday evening. It was an unforgettable experi- 
ence for us all, and we are more determined than ever 
now to stick together and keep on playing our kind 
of music.—KEN RATTENBURY, Wednesbury. 


(The above was a private letter to one of the editors, 
but it so very well expresses what so many people feel, 
that we couldn't resist printing it. Mr. Rattenbury is a 
very fine trumpet player, of whom’ much more will 
undoubtedly be heard, and he surely includes the credo 
of all true jazz musicians in his views above.—Eds.). 


Dear Sirs, 

On behalf of all the Mouldiest Figs in Wallasey may 
| enquire whether there is any chance of a representa- 
tive approach to the B.BC. on the subject of jazz 
broadcasts ? Most of the European stations have good 
programmes, as you have listed in a recent issue, but 
all we get here is Jazz Club, never better than the 
curate’s egg, and an occasional disc in Famiiy Favour- 
ites. Frankly, I’m tired of twiddling knobs for jazz. 

One important addition to your correspondent’s 
radio list is Panorama de Jazz Americain from France, 
48 metres at 12-15 to 13-15 on Saturdays. It is a very 
comprehensive programme, evenly divided between 
jazz and modern jazz, with the usual French bias 
towards coloured players. 


Congratulations on a fine start to J.J. Although a 
“fig '’ lam not anti-bop and feel that as long as there 
is an attempt at progress we should foster it. There- 
fore, please keep up the present tolerant attitude.— 
JOHN LAWRENCE, Wallasey. 


(Pr bly day body at the B.B.C. will be 
reasonable about jazz, but until that happy moment 
arrives there seems to be little alternative to ‘‘ knob 
twiddling.’’—Eds.). 


Dear Sirs, 


| should like to point out that your contributor, Mr. 
Brian Rust, has erred in his ‘* Jazz Without Tears — 
Question Time,’’ in the November JAZZ JOURNAL, 
in which, in reply to Mr. F. Asti, he states that there 
is an unknown bassoon on BrE 03575. 


The instrument is obviously a bass-trombone. My 
reasons for thinking this are :— 


(1) The timbre of the instrument sounds like that 
of a bass-trombone and nothing like that of a bassoon. 


(2) The phrasing of the bass in question is slow and 
ponderous (due to a large and comparatively unwieldy 
slide), whereas that of a bassoon (even in the hands of 
a New Orleans’ musician disinterested in exhibiting 
his technique) is extremely agile. 


(3) The bass-trombone is a very powerful instru- 
ment and records well even in the ensembles, whereas 
a bassoon would be drowned by the front line. 


(4) During the cornet-solo on Mabel’s Dream, the 
bass plays a full-blooded glissando from Eb up to Ab. 
So far as | know this is impossible on a (My 
experience with a bass-clarinet makes me feel that a 
glissando might be possible on the upper register of a 
bassoon, but not at the bottom of the low register). 


| would suggest that, having found that a string-bass 
and tuba (wide bore —‘“‘ puffy '’ tone) did not record 
well on the accoustic recording machines, King Oliver 
used a bass-trombone (narrow bore — brassy tone) 
quite successfully. 


It is interesting to speculate in what key this bass- 
trornbone was pitched ; for it to be able to slide from 
Eb up to Ab, it must have been pitched in Ab or A, 
or C_ or D, or, if it had more than the usual seven 
slide positions, or if the bottom semi-tone of the 
glissando was ‘‘ faked '’ by blowing, the instrument 
could have been in Bb or Eb.— OWEN R. MADDOCK, 
Sutton. 

(Cartoonist Maddock brings up an interesting point. 
Play the record and let us know what YOU think, We've 
already formed an opinion, but we're not going out on a 
limb — yet !—Eds.). 


x*k 


Collectors’ Stuff—(continued) 


outside the label on each side has the number 
733 impressed.’’ No number, however, 
appears on the label. 733 would, of course, 
fit nicely as a catalogue number. But why no 
matrix numbers? ‘Index to Jazz” 
merely states the record: Randolph goes 
further: ‘‘The music is New Orleans, 
coloured and excellent jazz’’ and ‘* cornet, 
banjo, trombone, clatinet and perhaps a 
piano can be distinguished.’’ Composers of 
the four titles are Redick, Freeman and 
Young, and a gentleman by the name of 
Bonner abetted on Midnight Ramblers Stomps. 
These hardly help unless it could be proved 
that Freeman was no less than Marty Freeman 
who played piano, so we learn, on the Merritt 
Brunies Autograph and OKebh sessions. 


3. Critical Dicta. 


This is what Constant Lambert wrote in 
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““Music (‘‘A Study of Music in 
Decline ’’) in 1934 : 


‘* Improvisation is all very well in its way, 
so long as its expressive and formal limitations 
are realised. At first sight it might seem that 
improvisation would lead to a greater free- 
dom in music, but in actual practice it proves 
a considerable restruction — at least in music 
based on the European harmonic system. It 
is possible that a purely melodic improvisa- 
tion based on a more varied range of modes 
than our own, such as we get in Indian music, 
might provide a melodic line of greater 
expressive and formal interest than our 
squarecut classical tunes ; but when it comes 
to a number of players improvising dance 
music together they can only avoid complete 
chaos by sticking to a simple and mutually 
recognised ground as a basis for their caden- 
zas. It is the monotony and paucity of musical 
interest in this perpetually recurring harmonic 
ground that eventually makes us lose interest 


in the cadenzas themselves.’’ 
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A CASE FOR BOOKS 


NEW HOT DISCOGRAPHY. 


WHEN the first Hot Discography, a slim 

volume of less than two hundred 
pages and more than two hundred inaccur- 
acies, appeared in 1935, it seemed almost a 
miracle that such a work could have been 
compiled at all. 


The 1943 edition was even more miracu- 
lous, produced as it was in France under 
German occupation and long cut off from the 
world of jazz. Most of the old errors were 
corrected and a mine of obscure and inter- 
esting information appeared in print for the 
first time. 


It was in fact a reliable and handy reference 
book for all collectors, its supremacy un- 
challenged until the advent of Blackstone’s 
“* Index to Jazz.’’ In spite of the obvious 
advantages enjoyed by Blackstone, who lived 
not only in the land of jazz but also in its very 
birthplace, there were many of us who 
retained our faith in the first and greatest of 
the discographies, and awaited with confi- 
dence the new post war Delaunay which, we 
were assured, would be the finest work of 
its kind yet published. 


To say that |, for one, am disappointed with 
the new 1948 edition would be rather like 
saying that Sidney Bechet has been known on 
occasion to blow into a soprano saxophone. 


lam not merely disappointed, | am sadly 
disillusioned, for the book is, to put it 
briefly, a mess. One can agree with M. 
Delaunay that strictly alphabetical listing of 
artists is impractical, but the present system 
of division into sections according to period 
and style is too arbitrary and confusing. 
Furthermore the classification allotted to 
certain musicians is liable to jar heavily on the 
susceptibilities of those of us who do not 
share his ‘‘ advanced *’ views on jazz. The 
number of obvious omissions is quite aston- 
ishing ; as Sinclair Traill has noted elsewhere, 
the Billy Banks’ Rhythmakers’ sessions, 
surely some of the most important recordings 
in the history of the development of jazz, are 
completely overlooked. Even more difficult 
to explain are such inconsistencies as listing 
one side of Century 3011 (Oliver’s Southern 
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would have meant listing the Metronome 
All-Star Band fifteen times ! 


The new edition has abandoned the listing 
of non-American records, one of the most 
interesting features of the 1943 printing. Let 
us hope a supplement will soon be issued to 
cover this. Also, we know that Melbourne 
is over 10,000 miles from Paris, but is that 
any valid reason for almost completely 
ignoring the large quagtity of Australian 
reissues of important jazz discs ? 


Blues singers are still virtually omitted, 
except where the accompaniment includes a 
famous name. One can appreciate the magni- 
tude of the task involved in tracing the work 
of the myriad race artists, but surely a start 
might have been made with a token inclusion 
of, say, Leroy Carr ? 


The best parts of the Discography are 
undoubtedly those devoted to early and 
obscure pianists, which, as far as | can see, are 
thoroughly and painstakingly covered. Many 
of the other sections bear evidence of careless 
compilation, desultory checking and — dare 
| say it — lack of enthusiasm. 


To sum up; it is very difficult to take 
seriously a jazz reference book which includes 
Glenn Miller and Harry James, but which does 
not even devote an individual section to 
Clarence Williams ! But perhaps M. Delau- 
nay is too busy tracking obscure beboppers 
to bother with jazz records.! 


JAZZ COLLECTORS’ DIRECTORY. 


By contrast to the imposing bulk and 
quality production of the Discography, and 
the fanfare of trumpets which attended its 
appearance, the first issue of the International 
Jazz Collectors’ Directory is in every way an 
austerity job. Nevertheless, in spite of its 
obvious incompleteness, in its modest way it 
is very useful. It goes a long way towards 
filling a need that many have felt for some 


. time, a need for a reliable Who’s Who of Jazz 


collectors all over the world. 


Over 1600 persons are listed, country by 
country, and the information given includes 
address, telephone number, instruments 
played, age, year of starting to collect records, 
size of collection, and a brief summary of 


record is like asking the recipient of a blood 
transfusion which of the red corpuscles he. 
was most pleased to receive. 


One is struck by the rarity of female collec- 
tors and cheered by the number of disco- 
philes, in England anyway, who perform on 
some instrument even if, like Mr. Christopher 
Tripp of Gosport, their instrumental capa- 
bilities extend only as far as the kazoo. 


And even if its purpose is strictly utilitarian, 
the Directory is not without humour ; think, 
for instance, of Mr. Timothy Moore of Belsize 
Park, who can grind out an earthly blues with 
equal ability on the piano or the violoncello. — 
Or, better still, of Mr. Owen Bryce of Wool- 
wich (familiar name) who has been a collector 
since 1939, and in that time has managed to 
amass the vast sum of four records. His 
favourite styles are New Orleans, Chicago, 
Dixieland and Blues, so presumably he has 
one of each. Let us hope that after seeing his 
gloriods achievement immortalised in print 
he will continue his pursuit of the waxen 
disc with renewed tenacity. Who knows, in 
the year to come he may even acquire another 
record ! 


The Directory is available from P.O. Box 4, 
Malvern, Worcs. ; the [948 Hot Discography 
is not, at time of writing, on sale in England, 
but | understand that stocks are being , 


. imported and that it will be available early in 


the new year. 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


CAR: Dave Carey, The Swing Shop, |b, 
Mitcham Lane, Streatham, London, 
S.W.16. 

S. Dance, Cottesmore, Bradford 
Street, Braintree, Essex. 

T. Edwards, 4, Mortimer.Court, St. 
John’s Wood, London, N.W.8. 


DAN : 


EDW : 


Stomps and leaving out the backing, a much 
better record, J. C. Johnson’s Red Hot 
Hottentot. 


There is a considerable wastage of space 


GOO: R. G. Goodwin, 9, Bridle Avenue, 
Wallasey, Cheshire. 
GRA: C.F. Graham, Cardarroch, Glasgow 


Road, Kirkintolloch, Scotland. 


chief interests. The editor has omitted to 
number the pages, which is infuriating in a 
reference book. 


Z.. owing to duplicate listing of such records as All the collectors included were asked to PAR: V. Parker, 8, Epney Road, Lower 
-“z the Mezzrow-Ladnier and Mezzrow-Bechet complete a questionaire on their favourite Tuffley, Gloucester. 
a sessions. Jimmy Blythe’s Messin’ Around, for discs and most-wanted reissues ; summaries RIG: A. R. Rigg, Croft House, Ambles 


instance, is shown three times, under Blythe, of their replies are printed at the beginning of ° Thorn, Halifax, Yorks. 


| Keppard and Dodds. A simpler system would book. They are most uninteresting and TRA: Traill, 28, "Ladbroke Square, 
+ ‘have avoided this repetition by means of prove nothing except the innate uselessness London, W.|I1. 
| -cross-references. Happily Delaunay has not of all such polls. It always seems to me that TUR: G. Turner, 250, Melfort Road, 


aa 


Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


carried it to its logical conclusion which asking a collector which is his favourite 
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—DISC 
CATALOGUE 


By DAVE MYLNE. 


PART V. 


Title. . Artist. 
Let Me Call You Sweet- 
heart/Going My Way _ B. Crosby. 
Too-ra-loo-ra/Swinging 
On A Star B. Crosby. 
These Foolish Things/ Hal- 
felujah ... 
In The Gloaming/ ‘Deep 
Purple .. 
Janie aie Is No Greater 
Love... ... Kaye. 
Just Kiddin’ Around .. A. Shaw. 
Caprice Viennois .. F. Kreisler. 
Long, Long Ago... . B. Sayao. 
Some Peaceful Evening/ 
Okay For Baby 
There Are No a Lili 
Marlene 


B. Goodman's Five. 


Maj. G. Miller disc O. 


L. Brown. 


. W. Herman, V. 
Monroe. 
I'm Gonna Hang My Hat 
On The Tree That 
Grows In Brooklyn... P. Kelly. 
April Showers/A Blushin’ 
Rose 
Riverboat Shuffle / Sister 
ate . Spanier. 
Cherokee, Pompton Turn- 
... C. Barner. 
Jelly Jelly E. Hines. 
Your Feets Too 
That Meat And No 
Potatoes F. Waller. 


Al Johnson acc. T. D. 


309 And Her Tears Flowed 
Like Wine ais 
In A Magic Garden/Tia- 
juana 


S. Kenton. 


R. Scott. 


315 


316 


317 


318 


319 


320 


Mighty Lak a Rose ... F. Sinatra. 323 Nancy  F, Sinatra. 
My Reverie/Blow Gabriel Happiness. Is Just A Thing 

Blow... ee .. B. Wain, V. Monroe. Called Joe... . W. Herman. 

so /Shortnin’ 324 Begin The A E. Heywood. 
ead Bob Crosby. Which Switch Witch /Bass 

Flighe Of The Bumble Bee “4 James. On The Bassroom Floor R. Norvo. 

Goodbye Sue ; P. Como acc. B. G. 325 Stormy Weather . C. Boswell. 

How 4° senervirel ve Invitation To The Blues/ 

Got M ss . J. Mercer. Cow Cow Boogie . E. M. Morris. 
Don’t Cry Baby .. . C. Hawkins. + 326 Sharecroppin’ Blues . C, Barnet. 
Contrasts T. Dorsey. Sunset Strip ... R. Norvo. 
Prelude in E Major . AAFTAC  Symphon- 327. Largo (Handel) ... . Enzio Pinza. 

ette. Una Furtiva Lacrima_... R. Crooks. 
Waltz (Tchaikovsky) . AAFTAC  Symphon- 328 Hold On/Keep Your Hand 
Just Friends/You Always On The Plough .. M. Bailey. 

Hurt The One You Love C. Spivak. Always/Just Around The 
Things Ain't What They Corner/| Remember 

Used To Be ... D. Ellington. fe ed «+» J. Edwards, J. Stafford. 
I'm For Ever Blowing 329 Prelude To A Kiss ... L. Brown. 

Bubbles/Trolley Song J. Hutton, Pied On My Way Out . S. Kaye. 

Pipers. 330 Among My Souvenirs/ 
Out Of Nowhere/Louise P. Weston. Sleep ~ B. Carter. 
Prisoner Of Love. Wilson. ! Cana The Waterfront A. Shaw. 
Put It Away/I’m In An 331 An Hour Never Passes ... T. Tucker. 

Awful Mood .. J. Lunceford. Dance With A Dolly... C. Lucas. 

Ten Days With Baby/ 332 The Very Thought Of You G. Krupa. 

Miss You C. Lucas. The White Star Of Sigma/ 

Limehouse Blues/The Girl In A Shanty In Old... J. Long. 

| Left Behind Me ... K. Kyser. 333 The Swan of Trouela_ ... Toscanini and N.B.C. 
Exactly Like You/Boston Partsltandll ... Symph. Orch. 

Tea Party . .. M. Hallet. 334 My Buddy/Farewell Blues Maj. G. Miller. 
Goofus/You Can't Love Theme/Lover_... . Rose. 

Me/Wildcat . L. Massey. 335 Over The Rainbow/I May 
Sweet And Lovely, /The Be Wrong Fe Garland, TB. Orch. 

Lamp Is Low ... . T. Dorsey. Selection a “When 
It Must Be Jelly /Flyin’ Irish Eyes Are Smiling ’’ P. Como. 

Home W. Herman. 336 Love Department / I'll 
Tales From Vienna Woods A. Kostelanetz. Walk Alone/You Can’t 
Gipsy Airs : . A. Kostelanetz. Have Your Cake . H. James. 
Melody In A/ iChicago . T. Dorsey. The Angels Sing ... . Z. Elman. 
After You've Gone Goodman’ s 


disc O. 


(to be continued). 


N — New. 
E — Excellent. 


V — Very Good. 


DISPOSALS. 


K.X.Y.Z. NOVELTY BAND. 
Basin Street Blues/I Never Knew 
LUTER, CLAUDE. 
Graveyard Dream/Just Gone 
Weary Blues/Trouble In Mind 
Didn’t He Ramble/Canal Street 


*~MARSALA, JOE. 


Mighty Like Blues/Hot String 
McKINNEY’S COTTON PICKERS. 

Plain Dirt eis 
POWER, OLLIE — BLYTHE, JIMMY. 

Play That Thing/Adam’s Apple ne 
RED HEADS. 

Alabama Stomp/Brown Sugar 
SHORT, TONY: 

165 Blues Panama me 
WILBER, BOB WILDCATS. 

New Orleans Shuffle/I Can't Say 

Chimes Blues /Old Fashioned Love 


WANTED. 


BASIE, COUNT. 
Many... 
BELL, GRAEME. 
Fidgety Feet... 
CARTER, BENNY. 
Watermelon Vine Lindy Lou/i’ve Been In 
Love Before 
Sugar. Blues/Last Kiss You 
ave M 
DARKTOWN STRUTTERS BALL. 
Old and Obscure Labels is 
GOODMAN, BENNY. 
Many 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 
Final date for record auctions in this issue — 24th January. 
All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 12th of the month. 


Records for Disposal (minimum two), each 6d., 25 for 10/-. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED. 


G — Good. 
F — Fair. 
P — Poor. 


A EDW 
7/6 PAR 
86 PAR 

A EDW 

A EDW 
10/- PAR 

A EDW 
7/6 PAR 
TRA 
T TUR 
12/- RIG 
5/- DAN 
S/- DAN 

CAR 

T TUR 
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S$ — For Sale. 


T — For Trade. 
A — For Auction. 


Records Wanted (minimum three) each 4d., 20 for 5/6. 


‘For Advertisers’ Index see page 12. 


GREER, SONNY. 
Beggars Blues 
BILLIE. 


Man 
JOHNSON, BUNK. 

Moose March/Weary Blues 

Bunk’s Blues/ Storyville Blues 


LUNCEFORD, JIMM 


Many ... 

Shake Your Head/ Run A Tem. 
NEISEN, GERTRUDE. 

Columbia DB 1779 

Columbia DB 1780 

Columbia DB 1824 
ORY, KID. 

Blues For Jimmy/Get Out Of Here ... 
TIGER RAG. 

Old and Obscure Labels 
TRANSCRIPTIONS. 

Any Jazz 
TUCKER, SOPHIE. 

Parlophone 632 es 

Parlophone 185! 

Parlophone 1869 
V-DISCS. 


Many... 
FATS. 
AND DISPOSALS. 
Send Lists 
WATTERS 


Workingman Blues 
Leaf Rag 


WILSON, “TEDDY. 
Many ... 


CoE 
Any 


JM 
JM 


Any 
BrE 


Cres 


G+ 

EIN T 
E+ 

E+ 

EIN T 
E/N 5/- 
E+ 

N T 
V+ 

N 

N 10/6 
N 10/6 
V+ /-+ 
EIN T 


v 


7 


ry 


vos 


"3 
310 
312 
313 
ees 302 314 
303 
304 = 
305 
= 
306 = 
308 
321 
322 
HMV N 
GRA 
cf Jazz E CAR 
Ram N 
GRA 
ig . GRA 
ot GRA 
Sup N Any TUR 
Bre E/N we RIG 
= 


bb 


v 


DBD 


x 


ry ry 


KENNEDY BROWN, 


| SPECIAL AUCTION. 


12, BRUCE ROAD, GLASGOW, S. 1. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 


Following records are for auction. Closing date ten days from appearance of On The Sunny Side Of The Street (Parts | and Il)... Polydor 

this notice when winning bidders will be notified. All records guaranteed in =— iy patie lea TRIO — GrF N 12/6 

No minimum bid. cow cow DAVENPORT. 
Got No BI HOT FIVE. Cow Cow Blues/State Street Jive... N 12/- 
oug sis VG KID ORY’S JAZZ BAND. 
Blues Ok Get Out Of Here Blues For Jimmy . Cres VG 126 

ully Low Blues/Wild Man Blues... ee ws OR VG GEORGE BRUNIS’ JAZZ BAND. 
Gut Bucket Blues/Yes ! I’m in the Barrel OR FG Usly Chile/Da Da S VG 
Oriental Strut/You're Next HRS VG gly Chile/Da Da Strain 
JELLY ROLL MORTON’S ORCHESTRA. 
Muddy Water Blues/Big Fat Ham _.... Century N 10- 
tl! SALE OF AMERICAN RECORDS. LOVIE AUSTIN SERENADERS (Ladnier). 

ART HODES AND HIS CHICAGOANS. On The Blues/Trombone Man 
Sie Lam BN VG 12/6 East Coast Trot/Chicago Buzz Century E 10 - 
For VG 12/6 KING OLIVER’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND. 

NTA = BN VG 12/6 Southern Stomps/Red Hottentot (J.C. Johnson) Century E 10- 

WINDY RHYTHM KINGS. 

Avenue Stomp Circle VG 12/6 South African Blues Pigsly Wiggly Blues Century N 10 - 
Bugle Circle VG 12/6 COW COW DAVENPORT. 
Orl VARIOUS Groups. Jim Crow Blues/Good Chib Blues (Edith Johnson)... Century E 10 - 
New Orleans Stomp/Weary Blues/When Erastus PRESTON JACKSON’S UPTOWN BAND 
Plays/Joe Turner Blues/Piggly Wiggly/Forty and le’s Tight Jim/Ha Blue % Centur E 10 - 
Tight/After You've Gone On and IKE RODGERS AND HENRY BROWN. 

JOMNNY DODDS WA rH 50/- Blind Boy Blues/Blues Stomp Century 
Weary City/Bull Fiddle ASHBOARD BA BAND. BB E 25/- EDITH JOHNSON (accompanying Ike ‘Rodgers and Roosevelt Sykes) 

JOHNNY DODDS’ TRIO. ‘ f Nickle’s Worth of Liver/Honey Dripper Blues Century E 
Indigo Stomp/Blue Piano Stom BB E 17/6 

JIMMY BLYTHE AND HIS "RAGAMUFFINS (Keppard, “a lll SALE OF ENGLISH RECORDS. 

HENRY ALLEN AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 

Ww. Way BI There'll C AD Patrol Waggon Biues/Moten Swing (Bennie Moten) HMV VG 12/6 

ay Century VG 10/- Make A Country Bird Fly Wild Hot Bones And Rice 
Sock That Thing/Oriental Man Century VG 10 - (Charlie Johnson) y HMV VG 126 
LU WATTERS’ YERBA BUENA JAZZ BAND. NEW ORLEANS’ FEETWARMERS. 

Antigua Blues Canal Street Blues Wec E 12/6 Found Ach Babyi¥ou C Go W (F 

Friendless Blues/I’m Goin’ Huntin’ ... Wec E 12.6 Williams) aby/You Can't Go Wrong (Fess HMV E 10/- 
Riverside Blues Cake Walking Babies. 126 Playing My Saxophone (Fess Williams). HMV 

Temptation Rag/Fidgety Feet E 12/6 

Stomp/London Blues... JM E 12/6 Alley Blues/Delirium Co VG 10/- 
Chicago High Life Just Too Soon HRS E /- (Bechet, accompaniment). vo 10/- 

Looking For My Baby’ Plow Hand Blues... E 12/6 HOT MV VG 12/6 

JABO WILLIAM Sidewalk Blues/Swamp Blues (Landry) MV VG 10 - 

(Wesley Wallace) VG 15/- KING OLIVER’S DIXIE SYNCOPATERS. 

Lost Your Head Blues) ‘Baby Dol iz 12/6 You Do It That ?/ Feathers 
aby Doll/Young Woman's Blues. / 
New Orleans Bump/Kansas City Boris ose 

FREDDIE KEPPARD’S JAZZ CARDINALS. Long As Love You That too, Do Blues HIV 4 
Stockyards Strut/Salty Dog UHCA VG 12/6 Love.It/Gee, Ain’t | Good To You HMV E 

HUDDIE LEADBELLY. Plain Dirt/Blue Room (Benny Moten) HMV E 10 /- 

van tasaee Line/Eagle Rock Rag Capitol N 15/- The Way | Feel/At The Prom (Mills) HMV E 8/- 

Miss Hannah A Ding Dong Daddy (Johnson) .. HMV E 

wiid pili), UHCA After All, You're All l'm After Jubilee Stomp (Duke) HMV E 76 

“Gor J Blue N P M Do You Believe in Love/Mean Music (Kardos) ... HMV E 76 

ot Jazz at Blue Note '’—Save It Pretty Mama Rocky Road/Will You, Won't You Be Babe ?... HMV E 12/=- 
Darktown Strutters Ball/Shine/Memphis Blues/Sc. Hello/l Hate To Leave You (Armstrong) HMV E 9/~ 
‘ Wherever There's A Will Breakfast Ball (Lunceford) HMV E 8- 
records on Blue Note album ae soi ! Talk To Me/Minnie the Moocher (Mills)... HMV E 8- 

LOUIS ARMSTRONG'’S HOT FIVE. CHOCOLATE DANDIES. 

Don't Jive Me/Chicago Breakdown ... Co N 12/6 FauriOr Five:Times/Chare Pari VG 76 
Twelfth Street Rag/Knockin’ A Jug AustralianCo E 10/- ae 
HIT 3134. 


PAYNE’S MUSIC SHOP 


RECORDING STUDIO 
213, Bromley Road, 


LONDON, S.E. 6. 


FOREIGN DISCS, H.M.V. SPECIAL LIST, 
PARLO, BRUNS., TEMPO, ESQUIRE, Etc. 
LISTS ISSUED MONTHLY. 


PROMPT POSTAL SERVICE. 


A REAL COLLECTOR’S SERVICE. 
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18 - 20, MANCHESTER STREET, 


LIVERPOOL. 


FULL STOCKS OF 


JAZZ - SWING - POPULAR 
AND 


CLASSICAL RECORDS 


IN ALL MAKES. 


er 


A ROVER’S GUIDE TO THE RHYTHM 


CLUBS. 


EDINBURGH RHYTHM CLUB.—Weekly Meetings 
Mondays, 7-30 p.m. Skating Club, Broughton St. Lane, 
Edinburgh. 


LY oe ST. ANNES RHYTHM CLUB—23, — 
Road Nort 4 am, St. Annes. leetings Ist and 3 


Suadays, Toc H . ST. ANNES, 2-15 p.m. 


On! MANCHESTER JAZZ QLUB—Meetings Tuesdays 
7-30, Clarendon Hotel, OXord Road, Manchester. 


Necpficham RHYTI 
O—} Monthly. Apply; STATO} 


Nottingham. 


Ann's Well Road.—Meetings 
February 19th, Maren 19th, 


BIRMINGHAM JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Wed- 
nesdays 7-30, Old Stone Cross Hotel, Dale End, 


Birmingham. 


LONDON 


SWANNAGE RHYTHM CLUB — Meetings 
ys 7-30, Burt's Corner House, Swannage. 


SOUTHAMPTON RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings 
Fridays, Cotswold Hotel, Portswood Junction, 
Southampton, 7-30. 


Lunt & Co. (Printers) Led.,\ Pelsall, Staffs. 


O NOTTINGH. AM RHYTHM 


CLUB—Meetings Twice 
4, Melrose Av., Sherwood, 


“LUB, Gladstone Club, St. 
t 6-30 p.m. on Saturdays, 
pril 23rd. 


CATFORD RHYTHM CLUB—Meet- 
ings Fridays, Cranbrook Arms, S.E. 


CLEVELAND RHYTHM CLUB— 
Meetings Sundays 7-30, Cooks Ferry 
nn, Angle Road, Edmonton. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings 
Mondays - Saturdays, Mack's Restaurant, 
100, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


No. | JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Fridays 
7-30, Trades Union Hall, 12, Great, 
Newport Street. 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ CLUB—Meet- 
ings Tuesdays, Bourne Hall, 287, High 
Road, Wood Green. 


| | 
| | 
| 
| | O 
| 


